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legislature. A State bond issue for buildings at the University of Cali- 
fornia was approved. 

Oregon abolished the death penalty though Arizona refused to do the 
same. Arizona approved a pardon and probation system but Colorado 
rejected a probation law. Washington alone undertakes to inaugurate 
prohibition by an initiative statute. California voted to prohibit 
prize fights though Montana refused to do the same with boxing exhi- 
bitions. California also approved a legislative red light abatement 
act. 

Frank G. Bates. 

Indiana University. 

Administration of Minimum Wage Laws in the United States. Nine 
States now have minimum wage laws, California, Colorado, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
The Massachusetts law was passed in 1912. The other States followed 
in 1913. 

California, Oregon, and Washington have an industrial welfare 
commission of five, three and five members, respectively. These 
boards are given broader powers than the other commissions in that 
they have charge of the hours and conditions of labor as well as the 
minimum wage. Colorado has a State wage board of three members. 
Massachusetts, Minnesota and Nebraska have a minimum wage com- 
mission of three members. In Utah the law is administered by the 
commissioner of immigration, labor and statistics, and in Wisconsin by 
the industrial commission, boards already in existence. 

Since the jurisdiction of these boards is only over the wages of minors 
and of adult women, there is usually a provision for a woman member on 
these commissions. In California, Colorado, Minnesota and Nebraska 
at least one member must be a woman. In Massachusetts a woman 
may be a member, and in the other States no definite provision is made. 
In California and Massachusetts this is the only provision concerning 
membership. In other States additional requirements are made. In 
Colorado one member shall be a representative of labor, and one an 
employer of labor, in Minnesota one must be an employer of women; 
in Oregon the members shall be selected so far as possible so that one 
will represent the interests of the employing class, one the interests of 
the employed class, and one will be fair and impartial between employers 
and employed and will work for the best interests of the public as a 
whole. In Minnesota and Nebraska provision is made for ex-officio 
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members; the commissioner of labor being a member in the former, and 
the deputy commissioner of labor, and one member of the political 
science department of the University of Nebraska being members in the 
latter. The governor is also ex-officio member in Nebraska in addition 
to the three provided for in the law. Washington alone is peculiar 
in its provisions concerning membership. Instead of attempting to 
secure representatives of the employers and employees, the law specifi- 
cally provides that no person shall be eligible to membership on the 
commission who has within five years been a member of any manu- 
facturers' or employers' association or of any labor union. 

In none of the States do members of the commissions receive a salary, 
except in Minnesota where the appointed woman member is secretary of 
the commission and receives a salary of $1800, and except, of course, in 
Utah and Wisconsin where pre-existing boards administer the law. In 
California and Massachusetts, the members receive a per diem fee of 
$10 for actual service. In all the States the appointive members are 
selected by the governor, and receive their traveling expenses, and may 
hire a secretary and clerical assistance. 

The first duty of the State commission is to inquire into the wages 
paid in any industry and to ascertain the lowest amount that can be 
considered a living wage. Such investigations are mandatory in seven 
of the States. The power to investigate is discretionary in Oregon and 
Minnesota, but becomes mandatory in the latter State upon the peti- 
tion of not less than a hundred persons employed in any industry or 
occupation in which women and minors are employed. The various 
laws define a minimum wage, the genera! principle being "the necessary 
cost of living and to maintain the worker in health." 

In order to provide the commission with material on which to base its 
investigations most of the laws require that the employers shall keep a 
record of the name and address and age of persons employed. The laws 
also give the commission power to issue a special license to defective or 
physically incapacitated persons, or to learners or apprentices to work 
for a sum less than the minimum wage, but such licenses usually are 
not for more than six months. 

If after an investigation the commission finds that women and minors 
in such occupation are receiving less than the minimum deemed neces- 
sary, two courses are open. The commission may, after holding a 
public hearing, determine upon a minimum wage rate, or it may estab- 
lish a subordinate wage board. There is a subordinate board for each 
industry considered, except in Wisconsin where industries may be 
classified for the purpose. These subordinate boards are mandatory 
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only in Wisconsin, and in Massachusetts and Nebraska in so far as wage 
rates for women are concerned. Colorado alone has no provision for 
such a board. In determining the wage for minors no such advisory- 
board is required. Careful provision is made in most of the States to 
secure fair representation of employers and employees on the subordi- 
nate wage boards. In California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Oregon, and Washington, it is definitely provided that there shall be 
equal representation, though the exact number is left to the discretion 
of the commission. In Wisconsin the provision is that the wage board 
must be so constituted as to fairly represent employers, employees, and 
the public. In Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin it is required that disinterested people shall 
represent the public. In California, Nebraska, Oregon and Washing- 
ton a member or members of the commission are members of the wage 
board. In Minnesota it is required that at least one-fifth of the board 
shall be women, but this provision is hardly necessary since subordinate 
wage boards are required only for determining the wages of adult 
women, and their representatives would probably be women. 

These subordinate wage boards are purely advisory in character. 
The commission prescribes rules for the selection of representatives and 
for the procedure of the board, except only in Minnesota where it is 
provided that representatives shall so far as possible be chosen by elec- 
tion from the employers and employees respectively. These subordi- 
nate boards have powers of investigation, either conferred upon them 
by law or by the rules of the commission, and their chief function is to 
consider the reports of the investigations of the commission, hear testi- 
mony, and reach an agreement on the minimum wage rate which should 
be set. 

In case a subordinate wage board is created, the procedure is as fol- 
lows: — The commission submits the results of its investigations to the 
subordinate board which may thereon agree upon a minimum rate or 
may ask for further investigation. When the wage board has agreed 
upon a rate its recommendations are submitted to the commission 
which may return the recommendations to the subordinate board for 
further consideration, or may call another board. If the commission 
approves the recommendations it must hold a public hearing and then 
establishes a minimum rate by issuing to the employers orders. 

In all the States except Massachusetts and Nebraska the final ruling 
of the commission, promulgated in the form of orders to the employers, 
is mandatory. In these two States the law depends for its force solely 
upon public opinion. The commission is given authority to publish the 
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names of all employers who refuse to pay the minimum wage decided 
upon by the commission. Such publicity is the only power behind the 
commission's recommendations. In all the other States it is made a mis- 
demeanor either to violate the rulings of the commission by paying less 
than the minimum rate set, or to discriminate against any employee who 
has given testimony before the commission or wage board. Such viola- 
tion of the law is prosecuted as in the case of other misdemeanors and a 
fine is set, including the possibility of imprisonment in some States. In 
Minnesota, Oregon and Washington it is definitely provided that an 
employee who has been paid less than the minimum rate, after the ruling 
of the commission, may recover from her employer by civil action the 
total amount due her, including costs and attorney fees. And this 
provision has been carried out in those States. 

The power of the court to review or set aside the decisions of the 
commission is variously restricted. In California, the employer must 
appeal within twenty days, and the court may only set aside the deter- 
mination of the commission in case it finds that the commission acted 
without or in excess of its powers, or if the determination was procured 
by fraud. The findings of fact made by the commission are, in the 
absence of fraud, conclusive. In Colorado the employer may appeal 
to the court on the grounds that the decision of the commission is un- 
lawful or unreasonable, but the evidence considered upon such appeal 
must be confined to the evidence presented to the board in the case from 
the decision of which the appeal is taken, and the order of the board 
remains in full force until the order is reversed or set aside by the court. 
In Massachusetts an employer may file with the court a declaration on 
oath that compliance with the commission's ruling would make it impos- 
sible for him to conduct his business at a reasonable profit. The court 
may review the recommendations of the commission and may issue an 
order restraining the commission from publishing the name of that 
employer if the court sustains his declaration. Nebraska is almost 
identical in this respect with Massachusetts, except that the declara- 
tion required states that compliance would endanger the prosperity 
of his business. Review in both cases is under the rules of equity 
procedure. 

In Oregon there is no appeal from the decision of the commission on 
questions of fact. Appeal may be taken to the circuit courts on ques- 
tions of law. 

F. H. Guild. 1 

1 Fellow in Political Science, Indiana University. 



